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they generally consider the omission of it as 
morally wise and prudent. It is in these two 
cases only that they apply, or that they lay any 
ae Son the species of argument de- 
scribed. 


EXTRACTS FROM OCLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 3.) 
I purpose to stop for a while, and to make a 
distinction, which may now become necessary, 
with respect to the use of what may ye to| limi 


be a Quaker principle of argument, before I} tian morals, entertain this belief upon 
the lowing ground 


proceed to a new subject. 
It may be down asa ‘that the 


It may have been observed by some of my} 
readers, that though the Quakers have adduced | abuse of any custom which is innocent in iteelf, 
is an evil, and that it may become « moral 


arguments, which may be considered as fair 

and positive on the subject which have come|eyil. And they conceive it to becomes moral 
evil in the eye of weary ear 00- 
casions either the destruction of the healt 














before us, yet they appear to have adduced one 
which is no an than that of condemning 


the use of a thing on account of its abuse. | individuals, or the mi of theie tine, 
Now this mode of reasoning, it will be said, has| or the excitement of their worst passions, 
been exploded by logicians, and for this, among | the loss of their moral character. 


other reasons, that if we were bound to relin- 
quish customs in consequence of it, we should 
be obliged to give up many things that are 
connected with the comforts, and even with 
the existence of our lives. 

To this observation I must reply, that the 
Quakers never recommend an abstinence from 
any custom, merely because the use of it may 
lead to its abuse. 

wien ne 5 simply liable to abuse, 
they satisfy themselves with recommendi 
mtbuietion in the use of it. ” 

But where the abuse of a custom is either, 
in the nh ee, necessarily, or, in the second 
very generally connected with the use of it, 


If therefore the use.ef any custom be ne- 
sessarily (whieh is the first one 
connected with its abuse; and the 
be the moral evil described, the user or prac- 
tiser cannot but incur a certain degree of guilt. 


through the influence of fashion, or-its own 
seductive mature, or any other causé, very 
generally (which is the second case) connected 
With its abuse and the abuse be also of the na- 
ture supposed, then the user or praotiser, if the 
custom be unnecessary, throws himself wantonly — 
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into danger of evil, contrary tu the watchfulness 
which christianity enjoins in morals; and, if 
he falls, falls by his own fault. This watchful- 
ness against moral danger the Quakers con- 
ceive to be equally incumbent upon Christians, 
as watchfulness upon persons against the com- 
mon dangers of life. If two-thirds of all the 
children who had ever gone to the edge of a preci- 
pice to play, bad fallen down and been injured, 
it would be a necessary prudence in parents to 
prohibit all such goings in future. So they 
conceive it to be only a necessary prudence in 
morals, to prohibit customs, where the use of 
them is very generally connected with a censur- 
able abuse. This case will comprehend music, 
as practised at the present day, because they 
believe it to be injurious to health, to occasion 
a waste of time, to create an emulative dispo- 
sition, and to give an undue indulgence to sen- 
sual feeling. 

And as the Quakers conceive this species of 
argument to be tenable in Christian morals, so 
they hold it to be absolutely necessary to be 
adopted in the education of youth. For grown 
up persons may have sufficient judgment to 
distinguish between the use of a thing and its 
abuse. They may discern the boundaries of 
each, and enjoy the one, while they avoid the 
other. But youth have no such power of dis- 
erimination. Like inexperienced mariners, 
they know not where to look for the deep and 
the shallow water, and, allured by enchanting 
circumstances, they may, like those who are 
reported to have been enticed by the voices of 
the fabulous Syrens, easily overlook the dan- 
ger, that assuredly awaits them in their course. 

It is much to be lamented that customs, 
which originated in respectable motives, and 
which might have been made productive of 
innocent pleasure, should have been so per- 
verted in time, that the continuation of them 
should be considered as a grievance by moral 
men. As we have seen this to be the case, in 
some measure, with respect to music, so it is 
the case with respect to plays. 

Dramatic compositions appear to have had 
no reprehensible origin. It certainly was an 
object with the authors of some of the earliest 
plays to combine the entertainment with the 
moral improvement of the mind. Tragedy was 
at first simply a monody to Bacchus. But the 
tragedy of the ancients, from which the modern 
is derived, did not arise in the world till the 
dialogue and the chorus were introduced. Now 
the chorus; as every scholar knows, was a 
moral effice. They who filled it were loud in 
their recommendations of justice and temper- 
ance. They inculcated a religious observance 
of the laws. They implored punishment on 
the abandoned. They were strenuous in their 
discouragement of vice, and in the promotion 
of virtue. This office therefore, being coeval 
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with tragedy itself, preserves it from the charge 
of an immoral origin. 

Nor was comedy, which took its rise after- 
wards, the result of corrupt motives. In the 
most ancient comedies, we find it to have been 
the great object of the writers to attack vice. 
If a chief citizen had acted inconsistently with 
his character, he was ridiculed upon the stage. 
His very name was not concealed on the occa- 
sion. In the course of time, however, the 
writers of dramatic pieces were forbidden to 
use the names of the persons, whom they pro- 
posed to censure. But we find them still ad- 
hering to the same great object, the exposure 
of vice ; and they painted the vicious character 
frequently so well, that the person was soon 
discovered by the audience, though disguised 
by a fictitious name. When new restrictions 
were afterwards imposed upon the writers of such 
pieces, they produced a new species of comedy. 
This is that which obtains at the present day. 
It consisted of an imitation of the manners of 
common life. The subject, the names, and 
the characters belonging to it, were now all of 
them feigned. Writers, however, retained 
their old object of laughing at folly and of ex- 
posing vice. 

Thus it appears that the theatre, as far as 
tragedy was employed, inculcated frequently 
as good lessons of morality, as heathenism could 
produce, and as far as comedy was concerned, 
that it became often the next remedy, after the 
more grave and moral lectures of the ancient 
philosophers, against the prevailing excesses of 
the times. 

But though the theatre professed to en- 
courage virtue, and to censure vice, yet such a 
combination of injurious effects was interwoven 
with the representations there, arising either 
from the influence of fiction upon morals, or 
from the sight of the degradation of the rational 
character by buffoonery, or from the tendency 
of such representations to produce levity and 
dissipation, or from various other causes, that 
they, who were the greatest lovers of virtue 
in those days, and the most solicitous of im- 
proving the moral condition of man, began to 
consider them as productive of much more 
evil than of good. Solon fore-warned Thespis, 
that the effects of such plays, as he saw him 
act, would become in time injurious to the 
morals of mankind, and he forbade him to act 
again. The Athenians, though such perform- 
ances were afterwards allowed, would never 
permit any. of their judges to compose a 
comedy. The Spartans under Lycurgus, who 
were the most virtuous of all the people of 
Greece, would not suffer either tragedies or 
comedies to be acted atall. Plato, as he had 
banished music, so he banished theatrical ex- 
hibitions from his pure republic. Seneca con- 
sidered, that vice made insensible approaches 
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by means of the stage, and that it stole on the 
people in the disguise of pleasure. The Ro- 
mans, in their purer times, considered the 
stage to be so disgraceful, that every Roman 
was to be degraded who became an actor, and 
so pernicious to morals, that they put it under 
the power of a censor, to control its effects. 

But the stage, in the time of Charles the 
second, when the Quakers first appeared in the 
world, was in a worse state than even in the 
Grecian or Roman times. If there was ever a 
period in any country, when it was noted as 
the school of profligate and corrupt morals, it 
was in this reign. George Fox, therefore, as a 
Christian reformer, could not be supposed to 
be behind the heathen philosophers, in a case 
where morality was concerned. Accordingly 
we find him protesting publicly against all such 
spectacles. In this protest, he was joined by 
Robert Barclay and William Penn, two of the 
greatest men of those times, who in their re- 
spective publications attacked them with great 
spirit. These publications shewed the senti- 
ments of the Quakers, asa religious body, upon 
this subject. It was understood that no 
Quaker could be present at amusements of this 
sort. And this idea was confirmed by the 
sentiments and advices of several of the most 
religious members, which were delivered on 
public occasions. By means of these publica- 
tions and advices the subject was kept alive, 
till it became at lengih incorporated into the 
religious discipline of the Quakers. The 
theatre was then specifically forbidden ; and an 
inquiry was annually to be made from thence- 
forward, whether any of the members of the 
society had been found violating the prohib- 
ition. 

Since the time of Charles the second, when 
George Fox entered his protest against exhibi- 
tions of this sort, it must certainly be confessed, 
that an alteration has taken place for the bet- 
ter in the constitution of our plays, and that 
poison is not diffused into morals, by means of 
them, to an equal extent, as at that period. 
The mischief has been considerably circum 
scribed by legal inspection, and, it is to be 
hoped, by the improved civilization of the times. 
But it does not appear by any historical testi- 
mony we have, that a change has been made, 
which is at all proportioned to the quantity of 
moral light, which has been diffused among us 
since that reign. Archbishop Tillotson was of 
opinion, “that plays might be so framed, and 
they might be governed by such rules, as not 
only to be innocently diverting, but instructive 
and useful to put some follies and vices out of 
countenance, which could not perhaps be so 
decently reproved, nor so effectually exposed or 
corrected, any other way.” And yet he con- 
fesses, that, “ they were so full of profanenéss, 
and that they instilled such bad priaciples into 
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the mind, in his own day, that they ought not 
to have been tolerated in any civilized, and 
much less in a Christian nation.” William 
Law, an’ eminent divine of the establishment, 
who lived after Tillotson, declared in one of his 
publications on the subject of the stage, that 
** you could not then see a play in either house, 
but what abounded with thoughts, passages, and 
language contrary to the Christian religion.” 
From the time of William Law to the present 
about forty years have elapsed, and we do not 
see, if we consult the controversial writers on 
the subject, who live among us, that the 
theatre has become much less objectionable 
since those days. Indeed if the names only of 
our modern plays were to be collected and pub- 
lished, they would teach us to augur very un- 
favorably as to the morality of their contents. 
The Quakers, therefore, as a religious body, 
have seen no reason why they should differ in 
opinion from their ancestors on this subject: 
and hence the prohibition which began in 
former times with respect to the theatre, is 
continued by them at the present day. 
(To be continued.) 


That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending ia a psalm, 
And all the angles of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm.— Whittier. 
er 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN EXTRACT FROM THE WRITINGS OF JESSE 
KERSEY. 


The Lamb and his followere, shall have the 
victory, and that victory is not the result of 
temporal or carnal resistance ; for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
But it is a victory gained by patient suffering, 
by non-resistance. For those who make no re- 
sistance can never be conquered ; they may be 
persecuted and turned out of temporal ex- 
istence, but they cannot be destroyed. Those 
who say they are the disciples of Christ ought 
to remember that their Lord has said, “ Ye are 
not of this world, for I have chosen you out of 
the world, that ye should bring forth much 
fruit. If ye were of the world, the world would 
love his own ; but because I have chosen you 
out of the world therefore doth the world hate 
you.” And the friendship of this world is 
enmity with God, and the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God. How then can the 
disciples of Christ join hands with contending 
elements. « Let none be deceived who have 
known the truth. If the truth make you free 
then are ye free indeed. All the powers of 
darkness and every thing that makes opposition, 
that leans toor calculates upon human power, will 


in the end be subdued; and the Lamb, of God 


who taketh away the sin of the world, having 
wearied out all opposition and established hig 
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_kingdom by entreaty, it alone shall stand. 
‘But every other kingdom and power shall have 
an end. They form the means for their own 
destruction, they lean upon the sword, and con- 
sequently perish. Thus it has been through 
many generations, and thus it will continue to 
be with every compulsive system. But the pe- 
culiar glory of the Divine government stands in 
its unconquerable forbearance. How then can 
those who say they are called to show forth this 
kingdom and that it has come in their hearts, 
be shaken in mind, or turned in any manner to 
lean on the policy of nations; why should they 
be disturbed by any of the jarring powers of 
the earth? Ought they not to be as passive 
spectators placed upon an eminence, to let the 
tumults pass by, rather than sink into the 
throng of contention ? 

Under these considerations I have had a 
weighty concern on my mind; and as I have 
endeavored to keep my standing in the un- 
changeable Truth. I have seen that if my fel- 
low- professors, who I believe are called upon in 
these latter days to hold up the true light, do not 
keep to the pure foundation they will be driven 
from the oracles of God, and will be left to 
stumble and fall in the darkness of human meas- 
ures and human policy. Under these impressions 
it has opened in prospect to endeavor to give forth 
a watchword, and to call upon those who are in 
danger of being led away, to return to the Rock of 
Ages, abide in their tents, and beware how they 
suffer their spirits to be allied to any of those 
who are leaning upon a contrary principle. 
Every species of reasoning about civil govern- 
ment and its uses and importance, I believe I 
have found has a tendency to draw the mind 
from the proper foundation, and will, in its 
effects, weaken the confidence of those who in- 
dulge in it, and lessen their dependence upon 
the Divine power. But, dear friend, if we 
believe that we are called upon to be examples 
of the believers, how shall we comply with this 
duty, unless we manifest in times of trial a 
holy dependence upon the Head of the Church 
Has there ever been a day when the disciples 
of Christ were authorized to lean upon or trust 
in the arm of flesh. Were they ever enjoined 
by his preceptive example to mix in the policy 
of nations, or the councils of men. If not, 
then let every one who desires to be found in 
his proper place be on his guard, and beware of 
becoming connected in any of those depart- 
ments where a humble dependence upon the 
Divine counsel is not prevalent, and where the 
policy of the world is permitted to supply the 
place of the doctrines of the gospel. 


In the warm season of the year, it is my de- 
light to be in the country; and every pleasant 
evening while I am there, I love to sit at the 

window and look at some beautiful trees which 
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grow near my house. The murmuring of the 
wind through the branches, the gentle play of 
the leaves, and the flickering of light upon 
them when the moon is up, fill me with inde- 
scribable pleasure. As the autumn comes on, 
I feel very sad to see these leaves falling one 
by one, but when they are all gone, I find that 
they were only a screen before my eyes; for I 
experience a new and higher satisfaction, as I 
gaze through the naked branches at the glori- 
ous stars beyond.— Davis. 


From “Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 
A FORETASTE OF HEAVEN. 
(Sr. Marr. v. 8.) 

I will lift myself out of the slough of this 
world, I will rise above the storms of this life, 
and lay hold on those higher things that afford 
lasting peace of mind, indestructible happiness. 
What is to me the noisy tumult of the world, 
amid which I never feel perfectly satisfied ; 
where every light has its shadow, and where 
every joy has its attendant woe? Can [ there 
live entirely to myself, entirely possess myself? 
No, I am there the victim of every evil; of 
care, and trouble, and vain wishes, of wrecked 
hopes, of sad events, and of wearisome pleasures. 
I am never less lonely than when alone, en- 
gaged in silent meditation, I lift up my soul to 
Thee, Lord of all destinies. I pity those who 
have never enjoyed such an hour, and happily 
their number is small; for even to the most 
frivolous worldling there comes at length a | 
moment—perhaps, indeed, it comes sooner to 
him than to others—when pleasure palls upon 
him, when he feels society a burden, or at least 
when he derives but little gratification from it ; 
when he yearns for something different, when, 
meditating on the worthlessness of the life of 
trifling he leads, he begins to have a presenti- 
ment of a-better state and ardently to desire it. 

And yet he fails to lay hold on it. For it 
seems to him incredible that it should be in 
the bosom of the highest wisdom, in the sanc- 
tity of religion, that he is to seek for it. Re- 
ligion, as he feels it, inspires him with too 
little respect. It is to him no more than a 
confused medley of vague and disjointed sen- 
tences and precepts, which have remained in 
his memory since childhood, but which he has 
never reflected upon or endeavored to system- 
atize. He wonders that people should affect to 
find therein matters of such importance, and 
perhaps he smiles compassionately at their 
folly; and he returns, though with failing 
heart, to his former mode of life, to his aceus- 
tomed amusements, soon again to weary of 
thew, and soon again to feel that he has no joy 
in such existence. 

* * 


* * 


However, thousands drag on through life in 
this way, following their craft, their art, their 
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trade, their studies; allowing themselves, in 
times of war as in times of peace, to be con- 
sumed by fleeting pleasures and long-enduring 
pains. They commit their happiness, their con- 
tentment, to the rule of chance; believe that 
they can after all do nothing towards securing 
it themselves ; and are totally ignorant that it 
is in man’s power to be lastingly happy—to 
enjoy, here on earth already, a foretaste of 
heaven. At length, possibly, they learn to 
despise all pleasures, and sometimes become 
discontented grumblers whom nothing can sa- 
tisfy—haters of their kind, and despisers of 
their own life, because they have not learnt to 
know true pleasure. 

There are again others, wiser than these, who, 
strengthened by religion, or animated and ex- 
alted by nobler sentiments, do not deny: the 
value of this worldly life. But they deplore 
the fleeting character of all pleasure. “TI also 
was at one time thoroughly happy, and enjoyed 
a foretaste of Heaven,” say many. ‘I seemed 
to be steeped in happiness. But—how soon 
did not my dream vanish! Yes, it was but a 
dream, and now it lies far behind me in the 
realm of the past, like a fading shadow. Soon 
the very memory of it will be almost lost to 
me. I shall then continue my way through 
the monotonous dulness of every-day life, as 
through a desert.” 

Let every man take a retrospect of the days 
that lie behind him, reflect upon them, and 
then ask himself: “ Which period of my life 
was the happiest? Which was the sweetest 
moment I ever enjoyed ?” 

Many of us will at once recall to mind the 
innocent days and delights of childhood, those 
days when life was colored with the rosy light 
of morn. Then the merest trifle seemed a 
treasure, a flower was a jewel in our estimation, 
and a walk our greatest happiness. Every- 
thing was invested in our eyes with a higher 
significance ; our own joyous souls seemed to 
infuse themselves even into the lifeless things 
that surrounded us, and we talked to and loved 
objects that could not return our affection. 
With happy carelessness we skipped over the 
thorns in our path, and whatever wounded us 
was forgotten as soon as the tear was dry that 
the pain had called forth. Oh, what brilliant 
prospects all thoughts of the future then con. 
jured up! What great expectations did not 
others entertain in regard to us, and did we 
not ourselves entertain as to what we should 
perform in later years! “Yes; that was the 
happiest period of my life!” many will ex- 
claim. 

I believe it; yet, when I look nearer into 
the matter, it seems to me that each age has its 
own pleasure which God has ordained for our 
enjoyment. It cannot be our destiny to remain 
children forever—who indeed would wish to be 
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so? Who would desire to return to that dream 

of the past, out of which we see every child 

longing to emerge, that it may take part in the 

pleasures of an older age? It would be sad 

were there no higher felicity in life than that 

of the child, for that we can never recall. It’ 
seems to me that that only can be the highest 

happiness which each human being may, with 

a resolute will, renew at any time. 

But let us examine more closely what con- 
stituted our happiness when we were children. 
Was it the outward things that surrounded us? 
Was it riches, p»mp and honors? Ah, no! 
Seated on a heap of sand we thought ourselves 
richer than kings; with a few boards we built 
ourselves palaces; a little picture would fill us 
with delight. Why was this? Surely the source 
of these joys lay within us, not in the outward 
world. We were content with what we pos- 
sessed, and, like the bee, we sucked honey even 
from the lowliest flower. We took no care for 
the morrow ; for we believed that each day had 
its own joys, and we thought only of the 
present. If we had raiment and food sufficient, 
we asked not for more. We had light hearts; 
and although we knew then, in reference to 
the smaller things of life, as well as we do now 
in reference to the greater, that much that was 
disagreeable had to be encountered, that many 


tears would necessarily be shed, that many 
fears would be excited, yet we never dwelt long 
on what occasioned us dissatisfaction ; but on 
the contrary, only felt the happier for havin 
escaped from some cause of fear, only rejoice 
the more when we had been relieved from some 


state of pain. For this reason we seldom re- 
pined. We were joyous because we anticipated 
not evil, because our hearts were pure and our 
consciences unburdened. Let us recall to mind 
the bitterest moments of our childhood! Were 
they not those in which we -had for the first 
time done wrong, and in which we feared dis- 
covery, and looked forward with trembling to 
the punishment that awaited us? But this 
very fear served as a correction. We resisted 
the sin the next time it lured us. When the 
punishment had been submitted to, the guilt 
expiated, we again skipped merrily through 
life. 
(To be continued.) 


From his setting the sun will again rise to- 
morrow; and he will shine on men and,their 
work, and on children’s children and their 
labors. But when once finished, even a good 
life, has no renewal in this world. It will be- 
gin again ; but it will be in a new earth, and 
under new heavens. Yes, nobler than a ship 
safely ending a long voyage, and sublimer than 
the setting, is the old age of a just, a kind, 
and useful life —Zuthanasy. — 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WHAT IS CONSCIENCE? 
BY W. H. C. - 
(Continued from page 5.) 

Having given, in the foregoing paragraphs, 
a general statement of some of the reasons why 
conscience cannot justly be regarded as an in- 
tellectual faculty, either wholly or in part, and, 
therefore, endowed with power to discriminate 
between right and wrong, let us now in a plain, 
common sense way, free from metaphysical and 
theological entanglement, endeavor to elucidate 
its real nature and functions. But this cannot 
well be done without first glancing at the gen- 
eral structure of the mind, and the relations 
which its several departments bear to each 
other. 

We begin, then, with the universally adopted 
classification of the mental powers under the 
three general departments, termed respectively, 
the intellect, the sensibilities, and the will. 
The first of these comprises the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties—the last-mentioned being 
collectively denominated the judgment; the 
second comprises the emotions and desires in 
all of their multiform variety; and the third 
constitutes the voluntary power. In familiar 
discourse, the term head answers to the intel- 
lect; and the term heart, to the sensibilities 
and will. It matters not whether we adhere 
to the old school of Mental Philosophy, which 
considers the brain as a unit in its action, or 
adopt the more modern Phrenological system, 
which divides it into a plurality of organs, 
giving to each a special function. In both 
cases, the classification here cited is equally 
applicable. It is no arbitrary one, but is recog- 
nized by the world at large, and has been, di- 
rectly or indirectly, through all time. 

All perceptions, whether of external qualities 
or internal mental states, and all thoughts, 
whether concerning these perceptions or any- 
thing else of which the mind takes cognizance, 
are strictly intellectual operations; while the 
heart or sentient nature is the source of every 
impulse and seat of all feelings, which have an 
existence in the mind. The will is merely an 
executive faculty, whose office is to carry out 
the desires of the heart under the guidance of 
the intellect. 

Now, we ‘have already seen that the con- 
science cannot properly be regarded as a per- 
ceptive or reasoning faculty, and it is even 
more ¢lear that it cannot have a place in the 
will. It must, therefore, of necessity, be classed 
with the heart-powers or sensibilities, as here- 
tofore intimated ; and we will now proceed to a 
more particular examination of this department 
of the mind. 

As already indicated, the sensibilities re- 
solve themselves into two general classes of 
feelings, known as emotions and desires. The 


emotions are simple, undefinable states of mind, 
and may be aptly designated the vestibule to 
the temple of the heart. They vary in charac- 
ter and strength, according to the cognitive 
action of the intellect upon which their mani- 
festation is based. Thus, they are pleasurable 
in a higher or lower degree, when objects, 
whether of sense or thought, are presented to 
the mind in such a light as to conform to its 
existing standard of taste or judgment; and 
painful, in a degree, when the intellect takes 
cognizance of what does not thus conform to 
its standard of taste or judgment. 

It is not necessary in any given case, how- 
ever, that the subject of contemplation should 
porsess, intrinsically, the good or bad qualities 
attributed to it, in order to excite a correspond- 
ing emotion; inasmuch as the question of ap- 
proval or disapproval, and the degree of the 
same, must in every case depend upon the in- 
tellectual status of the mind involved. For ex- 
ample, objects which would excite in the breast 
of the child the liveliest emotions of beauty, 
would offend the mature taste of the adult ; and 
a transaction which would fill the heart of an 
untutored savage with joyous emotion, would, 
by an enlightened mind, be contemplated with 
feelings of the utmost horror and disgust. 

Nor is it a natural consequence, that the 
contemplation of a given object or transaction 
will at all times give rise to similar emotions 
in the same mind; for, as the circumstances 
under which such object is viewed are subject 
to variation, so is the impression which it makes 
upon the perceptive and judging faculties liable 
to change, in conformity with the circumstances 
involved; and hence a corresponding change 
in the character of the emotions must follow. 

Our emotional feelings are so numerous, and 
so varied in character, that comparatively few 
of them have been designated by distinctive 
appellations. Among those most commonly 
referred to by name, we have the following: 
Emotions of beauty, grandeur, sublimity, mirth- 
fulness, sobriety, cheerfulness, melancholy, joy, 
grief, surprise, fear, indifference, diffidence, 
shame, gratitude, adoration, reverence, &c. But 
it is not necessary to our purpose, that we stop 
to examine these in detail, and we will, there- 
fore, pass to a consideration of the second divi- - 
sion of the sensibilities. 

From what has gone before, it will be readily 
apprehended that no emotive state of the mind 
can exist without antecedent intellective action. 
In like manner, every desire must have its an- 
tecedent emotion upon which it depends for its 
existence. So that, in the order of time, intel-_ 
lection comes first, then emotion, and then de- 
sire. After these, we may remark in passing, 
the voluntary power comes into play, for the 
purpose of executing the demands of the sen- 
tient nature. 
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Of the peculiar Sharacter of each of the va- 
rieties of mental states which come under the 
head desired, it is not the purpose of this brief 
article to treat, such being unnecessary to the 
end in view. The main design is, merely to 
classify them in such a manner as will enable 
us to discover the true location of the important 
power which forms the leading topic of our 
dissertation. Let us proceed at once, then, to 
state that the usual classification of this division 
of the sensibilities, is into the instincts, the ap- 
petites, the propensities, and the affections or 
passions. 

Passing over the first three of the classes just 
named, without comment, we will take the 
liberty of subdividing the fourth into natural 
affections or passions, and moral affections—de- 
nominating the latter, with their concomitant 
emotions, the moral sensibilities or conscience. 

Of the whole of the powers arranged under 
the heads just enumerated, with the possible 
exception of some of the instincts, it may be 
asserted in general terms, that the direction of 
their action is controlled by antecedent emotive 
states, in like manner as these are, in their 
turn, governed by the intellectual states upon 
which they are based. In other words, as- 


suming that every desire has its appropriate 
" object, that object, whether legitimate or other- 


wise, must so impress the cognitive faculties as 
to induce pleasurable emotions in its contem- 
plation, before such desire can reach out to- 
wards it. And it may be well to remark here, 
in order prevent a confusion of ideas, that the 
use of the term desire as a general name for 
the class of feelings under review, has reference 
to the malevolent, as well as the benevolent 
affections. For example, as the feeling of love, 
which is a complex one, embracing both emo- 
tion and desire, wishes good to its object, so 
the opposite feeling of resentment, also com- 
plex, desires harm to its object. 
(Te be continued.) 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
THE GERMAN WOMAN. 


Poor, dear aunt Margaret! Shall [ tell you 
abouther? She isa German woman, whocame 
to this country many years ago, because she 
had heard it was such a good place, and poor 
people could get a comfortable living here more 
easily than they could in Germany. So she 
and her husband packed up the little they had, 
took their little ones, and leaving kindred and 
friends, sought a home among strangers. But 
to their surprise, they found they must work 
just as hard and be just as economical as be- 
fore they crossed the “ great waters.” So they 
went cheerfully to work, and proving them- 
selves to be not only industrious, but honest 
aiso, they soon obtained employment. They 
could plant, hoe, gather in the hay and the 
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grain, and thus they got a roof to shelter them, 
tolerable comfortable clothing, and with a little 
seeking for cold victuals, food enough to eat. 

But at length sickness came upon them. The 
father was taken ill; and after lingering a little 
while, he died. Then there was mourning, 
sincere mourning, in that humble home. “ Oh! 
he was so good,” said poor Margaret. ‘‘ Heso 
kind, never scold, always so pleasant.” Then she 
had to depend more upon the charity of her 
neighbors, and the few upon whom she was ac- 
customed to call, always had something laid 
aside for her. No one else could get the cold 
victuals if Margaret was expected. 

She would always come in with her cheerful 
“Good morning,” and as she rose to leave, it 
would be, “ tank you, good morning ;” and so 
she would wend her way homeward, with food 
in her basket and gratitude in her heart ; for 
never was woman more grateful. This severe 
winter has kept her much within doors, and we 
missed her frequent calls. Then she would 
come again, saying, “‘I hadn’t seen you in so 
long. I fraid you sick; I is so glad you all 
well.” 

Upon a lady remarking to her one day she 
wished we were all rich, she replied with much 
earnestness, “ All rich! oh, no, all can’t be 
rich, some must be poor—our Saviour was 
poor; no, me don’t want to be rich—rich folks 
have so much trouble about their property and 
in their familes. Yes, they have more trouble 
than poor folks. I no want to be rich.” 

She is very sympathetic too. If any one is 
sick, she is so sorry; inquiring after them 
every day. At one time a member of a family 
where she frequently called, after a few weeks’ 
severe illness, died. She wanted to look upon 
the lifeless form; and as her eyes rested upon 
it, she exclaimed, “ beautiful, beautiful ;” then 
kneeling and raising her hands in the attitude 
of prayer, remained silent several minutes, 
when rising and repeating the words, “ beau- 
tiful, beautiful!” she left the room in the most 
solemn manner. And when she shall have 
finished her mission here, I doubt not a smile 
will also rest upon that furrowed face, as indica- 
tive of her admission into that world of spirits 
where there is neither high nor low, rich nor 
poor. E. H 


EpvucATION OF THE RussiaN PEASANTRY. 
—The Russian Government, as a consequence 
of the emancipation of the peasants, has just 
taken measures for the diffusion of instruction 
among the agricultural population. An addi- 
tional budget of four hundred and fifty thous- 
and roubles for the year 1865 has been de- 
creed, so that the budget of public instruction 
now amounts to about one million three huu- 
dred thousand roubles. This supplementary 
budget provides for the founding of village 
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schools, of eleven new gymnasia (colleges), for 
the purchase of books, paper, &c., for the 
poorer peasants, for supplementary payment to 
schoolmasters and professors, for the purchase 
of scientific instruments, for the establishment 
of laboratories and museums, for the reorgani- 
zation of the University of Warsaw, for the 
foundation of a polytechnic school, and for 
other schools for teaching agriculture and hor- 
ticulture.— Phil. Press. 
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History or Frrenps, by Samuel M. Janney. 
The third and fourth volumes of this interest- 
ing work, are now completed in manuscript, 
and will be placed in the hands of the printer, 
as soon as the number of subscribers is suffi- 
cient to justify the author in their publication. 

Authentic and attractive histories, recording 
short biographies of prominent individuals, and 
events of importance that have transpired in 
our Society, must be of general interest. Sew- 
ell and Gough, to whom we are chiefly indebt- 
ed for accounts of our predecessors, wrote in 
the style peeuliar to the age in which they 
lived, but so little suited to the taste of a ma- 
jority of the readers of the present day, that 
their histories are now chiefly valuable as books 
of reference. 

Samuel M. Janney’s already published vol- 
umes are exceedingly interesting and attractive, 
and adapted to the general reader. We wish 
the entire History could be placed in every 
library, and frequently read by the younger 
members of the household; and, we believe, 
were they aware of the interesting records 
transcribed on their pages, they would desire 
to become acquainted with their contents. 

The Table of Indices of the forthcoming 
volumes has been furnished us. From the 
subjects treated of, and our knowledge of the 
capability of the writer, we anticipate much 
information and instruction from their perusal. 
We have permission to give our readers some 
extracts from the manuscript, and in our next 
issue, we shall probably commence a series of 
selections. 

Several pieces kindly copied and sent us, 
have previonsly appeared in our paper. 
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Subscribers who do not bind the Intelligen- 
cer, will oblige us by returning the first fifteen 
numbers of Vol. 21, for which they will be 
compensated. 





OPENING OF THE PuBLIC SoHOOoLs IN 
CHARLEsTON, S. C.—“ To provide for the Ed- 
ucation of the children of Charleston, and thus 
to prevent vagrancy, and assist in maintaining 
good order,” the public schools in that city 
have been opened under a general order issued 
on the 27th ult. A superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent of education have been ap- 
pointed, to whose care the public school build- 
ings and school apparatus pertaining thereto, 
have been assigned. White and black classes 
are taught in the same building. 





Diep, at his residence, in Kennett township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., on the morning of the 12th of 7th 
month, 1864, Aaron SHARPLESS, aged 64 years. 


——, at her residence, in West Chester, Chester 
county, on the morning on the 5th of 2d month, 
1865, Puess G. Beck, aged 47 years. 


—, at his residence, in Willistown, Chester ° 
county, on the evening of the 9th of 2d month, 1865, 
Isaac SHARPLESS, aged 76 years. 


——, on the 13th of 1st month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of her brother-in-law, near Germantown, 
Letitia Murpuy, daughter of the late Mahlon and 
Sarah Murphy, of Frankford. Gone from this every- 
day working-world to the land of immortality, is 
our beloved sister; in it she was diligently active, 
and her hands were rarely idle. By her family she 
was looked upon as mother, sister, friend, and coun- 
sellor. By the bedside of the invalid, where a great 
portion of her life was spent, no voice was more 
gentle, no hand more tender, patient and untiring. 
And in her later years, when stricken by disease, 
she bore her sufferings with that fortitude which 
only a Christian may, sustained by Him that “ doeth 
all things well.” Faithful and assiduous as teacher; 
just, kind, affectionate and tender as neighbor and 
friend, to the very end her “lamp was trimmed and 
burning,” for she had so lived, that when the sum- 
mons came, sustained and soothed by an unfalter- 
ing trust, she approached her grave like “one that 
wraps the drapery of his couch about him, and lies 
down to pleasant dreams.” M. EB. M. 


—, on the 2d of 3d month, 1865, Dr. Joun 
Huey, a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, formerly of Wilmington, Del. 


——, on the 22d of 2d month, 1865, Isaac AnrRim, 
in his 55th year, belonging to the same meeting. 


——, on the 28th of 2d month, 1865, in Philadel- 
phia, Eparaim T. Harness, in his 68th year. 


——, on the 7th of 3d month, 1865, Ann, widow 
of Isaac Whitelock, in her 80th year; a member of 
Green St. Monthly and Frankford Particular Meeting. 


——, on the 7th of 3d month, 1865, Josava B. 
Strreton, formerly of Salem, N. J., in his 40th year, 
son-in-law of the late Mark Baner. | 
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Disp, on the 9th of 3d month, 1865, Wittiam K., 
son of Townsend Hilliard, aged 22 years. 


——, on the 8th of 3d month, 1865, Jospn Mar- 
LACK, aged 79 years; a member of Philadelphia Mo. 
Meeting of Friends. 


——, on the 6th of 3d month, 1865, Epwarp D., 
son of Joshua L. and the late Theresa K. Hallowell, 
in his 20th year; a member of the same meeting. 


——, on the lst of 9th month, 1858, MaTinpa, 
wife of John Underwood, aged 45 years. 

Also, on the 9th of 1st month, 1865, (occasioned 
by falling under a saw-log behind his team, which 
passed over him,) Jesse W., only child of John and 
Matilda Underwood, aged 19 years. Both members 
of Bald Eagle Particular and Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Pennsylvania. 


——,, in New York State, on the 26th of 1st month, 
last, Sera H. Warrineton. His remains were in- 
terred at Upper Greenwich, N. J. 


——, on the 10th of 2d month, last, at Mullica 
Hill, N. J., Racuen C- Frencu, wife of Samuel C. 
French, aged 61 years; a member of Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. 

<nsnecniailiait 

The Association of Friends, for the Relief of the 
Suffering Poor, with fuel, will meet this evening, 3d 
month 18th, at eight o’clock. 

Josepu M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


Microscopic PHENOMENA.—Grains of sand 
appear of the same form to the naked eye, but 


seen through a microscope, exhibit different | 
shapes and sizes, globular, square, and conical, 
and most irregular; and what is more surpris- 
ing, in their cavities have been found, by the 
microscope, insects of various kinds. The | 
mouldy substance on damp bodies exhibits a} 
region of minute plants. Sometimes it appears | 
a forest of trees whose branches, leaves, flowers, | 
and fruits are clearly distinguished. Some of | 
the flowers have long, white, transparent stalks, 
and the buds, before they are open, are little 
green balls, which become white. The parti- 
cles of dust on the wings of butterflies, prove 
by the microscope to be beautiful and well ar- 
ranged little feathers. By the same instru- 
ment the surface of our skin has scales resem- 
bling those of a fish, but so minute that a single 
grain would cover two hundred and fifty, and 
a single scale covers five hundred pores, whence 
issue the insensible perspiration necessary to 
health ; consequently asingle grain of sand can 
cover one hundred and twenty five pores of the 
human body. 
Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 
And through the wild piled snow- drift 
The warm rosebuds below.—Emerson. 


Szz1nG Christ himself lives in all true be- 
lievers, let us all who profess ourselves to be 
such, so live, that Christ may be seen to live 
in us, more than ourselves.— William Dell. 


DAVID MATSON. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Who of my young friends have read the sor- 
rowful story of “Enoch Arden,” so sweetly 
and simply told by the great English poet? 
It is the story of a man who went to sea leav- 
ing behind a sweet young wife and little 
daughter. He was cast away on a desert 
island, where he remained several years, when 
he was discovered, and taking off by a passing 
vessel. Coming back to his native town, he 
found his wife married to an old playmate—a 
good man, rich and honored, with whom she 
was living happily. The poor man, unwilling 
to cause her pain and perplexity, resolved not 
to make himself known to her, and lived and 
died alone. The poem has reminded me of a 
very similar story of my own New England 
neighborhood, which I have often heard, and 
which I will try to tell, not in poetry, like 
Alfred Tennyson’s, but in my own poor prose. 
I can assure my readers that in its main par- 
ticulars it is a true tale. 


One bright summer morning, more than three- 
score years ago, David Matson, with his young 
wife and his two healthy, barefooted boys, stood 
on the bank of the river near their dwelling. 
They were waiting there for Pelatiah Curtis 
to come round the Point with his wherry, and 
take the husband and father to the port, a few 
miles below. The Lively Turtle was about to 
sail on a voyage to Spain, and David was to go 
in her as mate. They stood there in the lovely 
morning sunshine, talking cheerfully: but, had 
you been near enough, you could have seen 
tears in Anna Matson’s blue eyes, for she loved 
her husband, and knew there was always 
danger on the sea. And David’s bluff, cheery 
voice trembled a little now and then, for the 
honest sailor loved his snug home on the Mer- 
rimack, with the dear wife and her pretty boys. 
But presently the wherry came alongside, and 
David was just stepping into it, when he turned 
back to kiss his wife and children once more. 

“In with you, man,” said~ Pelatiah Curtis. 
“ There’s no time for kissing and such fooleries 
when the tide serves.” 

And so they parted. Anna and the boys 
went back to their home, and David to the 
Port, whence he sailed off in the Lively Turtle. 
And months passed, autumn followed the sum- 
mer, and winter the autumn, and then spring 
came, and anon it was summer on the rivér- 
side, and he did not come back. And another 
year passed, and then the old sailors and fisher- 
men shook their heads solemnly, and said the 
Lively Turtle was a lost ship, and would never 
come back to port. And poor Anna had 
her bombazine gown dyed black, and her 
straw bonnet trimmed in mourning ribbons, 
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and thenceforth she was known onl th 
Widow Matson. : ne 


_And how was it all this time with David 
himself ? 

Now you must know that the Mohammedan 
people of Algiers and Tripoli, and Mogadore 
and Sallee, on the Barbary coast, had for a 
long time been in the habit of fitting out gal- 
leys and armed boats to seize upon merchant 
vessels of Christian nations, and make slaves of 
their crews and passengers, just as men calling 
themselves Christians in America were sending 
vessels to Africa to catch black slaves for their 
plantations. The Lively Turtle fell into the hands 
of one of these roving sea-robbers, and the crew 
were taken to Algiers, and sold in the market- 
— as slaves, poor David Matson among the 
rest. 

When a boy he had learned the trade of 
ship-carpenter with his father on the Merri- 
mack; and now he was set at work in the 
dock-yards. His master, who was naturally a 
kind man, did not over work him. He had 
daily his three loaves of bread, and when his 
clothing was worn out, its place was supplied 
by the coarse cloth of wool and camel’s-hair 
woven by the Berber women. Three hours 


before sunset he was released from work, and 
Friday, which is the Mohammedan Sabbath, 


was a day of entire rest. Once a year, at the 
season called Ramadan, he was left at leisure 
for a whole week. So time went on—days, 
weeks, months, and years. His dark hair be- 
came gray. He still dreamed of his old home 
on the Merrimack, and of his good Anna and 
the boys. He wondered whether they yet 
lived, what they thought of him, and what 
they were doing. The hopetof ever seeing 
them again grew fainter and fainter, and at 
last nearly died out; and he resigned himself 
to his fate as a slave for life. 

But one day a handsome, middle-aged gen- 
tleman, in the dress of one of his countrymen, 
attended by a great officer of the Dey, entered 
the ship-yard, and called up before him the 
American captives. The stranger was none 
other that Joel Barlow, commissioner of the 
United States to procure the liberation of 
slaves belonging to that government. He took 
the men by the hand as they came up, and 
told them they were free. As you might ex- 
pect, the poor fellows were very grateful ; some 
laughed, some wept for joy, some shouted and 
sang, and threw up their caps, while others, 
with David Matson among them, knelt down on 
the chips, and thanked God for the great de- 
liverance. 

“This is a very affecting scene,” said the 
commissioner, wiping his eyes. “I must keep 
the impression of it for my Columbiad ;” 
and, drawing out his tablet, he proceeded 
to write on the spot an apostrophe to Free- 
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dom, which afterward found a place in his 
great epic. 

David Matson had saved a little money dur- 
ing his captivity, by odd jobs and work on 
holidays. He got a passage to Malaga, where 
he bought a nice shawl for his wife and a 
watch for each of his boys. He then went to 
the quay, where an American ship was lying 
just ready to sail for Boston. 

Almost the first man he saw on board was 
Pelatiah Curtis, who had rowed him down to 
the port seven years before. He found that 
his old neighbor did not know him, so changed 
was he with his long beard and Moorish dress, 
whereupon, without telling his name, he began 
to put questions about his old home, and finally 
asked him if he knew a Mrs. Matson. 

“TI rather think I do,” said Pelatiah; “she’s 
my wife.” 

“Your wife!” cried the other. ‘She is 
mine before God and man. 1am David Mat- 
son, and she is the mother of my children.” 

“And mine too!” said Pelatiah. “TI left 
her with a baby in her arms. If you are 
David Matson, your right to her is outlawed; - 
at any rate, she is mine, and I am not the man 
to give her up.” 

“God is great!” said poor David Matson, 
unconsciously repeating the familiar words of 
Moslem submission. “ His will be done. I 
loved her, but I shall never see her again. 
Give these, with my blessing, to the good wo- 
man and the boys,” and he handed over, with 
a sigh, the little bundle containing the gifts for — 
his wife and children. 

He shook hands with his rival. ‘‘ Pelatiah.” 
he said, looking back as he left the ship, “ be 
kind to Anna and my boys.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded the sailor in a 
careless tone. He watched the poor man pass- 
ing slowly up the narrow street until out of 
sight. ‘It’s a hard case for old David,” he 
said, helping himself to a fresh cud of tobacco ; 
“but I am glad I’ve seen the last of him.” 

When Pelatiah Curtis reached home, he told 
Anna the story of her husband, and laid his 
gifts in her lap. She did not shriek nor faint, 
for she was a healthy woman, with strong 
nerves ; but she stole away by herself and wept 
bitterly. She lived many years after, but 
could never be persuaded to wear the pretty. 
shawl which the husband of her youth had 
sent as his farewell gift. There is, however, a 
tradition that, in accordance with her dying 
wish, it was wrapped about her poor old shoul- 
ders in the coffin, and buried with her. 

The little old bull’s-eye watch, which is still 
in the possession of one of her grand-children, 
is now all that remains to tell of David Matson 
—the lost man.— Our Young Folks. 


Experience is a safe guide.—Penn. 
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THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 
A Hindoo Fable. 


It was six men of Indostan, 
To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the Elephant, 
(Though all of them were blind,) 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy bis mind. 


The First approached the Elephant, 
And happening to fall 
Against his sturdy side, 
At once began to baw! : 
“ God bless me !—but the Elephant 
Is very like a wall!” 


The Second, feeling of the tusk, 
Cried, ‘Ho! what have we here, 
So very round and smooth and sharp? 
To me it is mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear!” 


The Third approached the animal 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up and spake :— 

“T see,” quoth he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snake !” 


The Fourth reached out his eager hand, 
And felt about his knee ; 

“ What most this wondrous beast is like, 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he ; 

“Tis clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree |” 


The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear, 
Said, “ E’en the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most ; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan!” 






































The Sizth, no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“TI see,” quoth he, “ the Elephant 
1s very like a rope!” 


And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and Jong, 
Each in bis own opinion 
Exceeding stiffand strong, 
Though each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong! 
MORAL. 
So, oft in theologic wars 
The disputants, I ween, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean, 
And prate about an Elephant 
Wot one of them has seen ! 
J. G. Saxe. 
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THE SPRING JOURNEY. 
O, green was the corn asI rode on my way, 













And dark was the sycamore’s shade to behold, 


Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 


There was beauty above me, beneath and around. 


And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 


And the oak’s tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 
The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 


From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy ground 
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The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the 
hill, 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I sped, 

To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad overhead. 









O such be life’s journey, and such be our skill 
To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 
Through sunshine and shower may our progress be 
even, 
And our tears add a charm to the prospect of heaven. 
Bisnop Heer. 







































Extracts from an address, delivered by MARY 
Grew, before the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. 


The swiftly moving panorama of the last two 
years has brought before us a sucession of events 
so grand and wonderful, that our eyes are be- 
wildered as we gaze, and our hearts over- 
whelmed with emotions which struggle in vain 
for utterance. In the midst of our fulfilled 
prophecies, our answered prayers, we stand 
astonished, and reverently exclaim, “ What hath 
God wrought!’ A year ago to-day, as we re- 
counted the triumphs of our cause, we oe 
the continued existence and the evil effects of 
the Fugitive Slave Statute of 1850, in which 
our National legislation reached the acme of 
its shame. To-day we must look backward to 
find it; and, as we look, we see following it in 
rapid procession other dark forms of its kin- 
dred, gone to share its unhallowed grave. 
These are victories won against the Slave 
Power, whereby our National Statute Book is 
cleansed, and partial justice awarded to an in- 
sulted and injured race; yet they are almost 
forgotten in the grander triumphs over which 
we sing pzeans to-day. And while, with quiv- 
ering lip and full heart, we take up the song, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
good-will to ransomed slaves and a repentant 
Nation !” we only half realize the meaning of 
the words, ‘ Maryland is free ;” ‘“ Louisiana 
has abolished Slavery ;” “In Arkansas slave- 
holding is declared a felony !” “ Free Missouri 
greets her sister, Pennsylvania!” These words, 
these shouts of glorious victory, have rung 
through the land since the last year opened 
upon us. How they have thrilled our souls 
they only can know who have battled, through 
half a life-time, against a gigantic system of 
wrong supported and nourished by the State 
and the Church. 

It was in the month of March, 1864, that 
Arkansas adopted, by an immense majority, a 
Constitution forever prohibiting slavery. Of 
the 17,000 votes cast in that election, only two 
hundred were in the negative. And within the 
last three months, the holding or selling slaves 
in that State has been judicially declared to be 
‘a crime amounting to a felony.” 

In that portion of the old State of Virginia 
now in the possession of the forces of the United 
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States, and under a loyal State government, a 
Convention was also held in March, for the pur- 
pose of re-modelling the Constitution of the 
State, which, on the 10th day of that month. 
decided, with only one dissenting vote, to adopt 
the following provisions : 

“ First. Slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except for crime, is hereby abolished and pro- 
hibited in this State forever. 

Second. Courts of competent jurisdiction 
may apprentice minors of African descent, on 
like conditions provided by law for apprenticing 
white children. 

Third. The General Assembly shall make no 
law establishing or recognizing property in hu- 
man beings.” 

On the 5th of September the new Constitu- 
tion of Louisiana was adopted ; which declares 
that “Slavery and involuntary servitude, except 
as a punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, are hereby for- 
ever abolished and prohibited throughout the 
State. The Legislature shall make no law re- 
cognizing the right of property in man.” The 
old Constitution of Louisiana restricted the 
power of voting to “white male citizens ;” the 
new one declares that “the Legislature shall 
have power to pass laws extending suffrage to 
such persons, citizens of the United States, as 
by military service, by taxation to support the 
Government, or by intellectual fitness, may be 
deemed entitled thereto.” 

Quick following these glad tidings came the 
herald of Maryland’s redemption, calling us to 
share in the joy and thanksgiving of fifty thou- 
sand slaves made freemen, by the voluntary 
act of the people of that State, on the first day 
of November. How heartily Philadelphia re- 
sponded to that call, let her daily journals, on 
the morning, and her celebration on the even- 
ing, of that memorable day testify. We strove 
to express our grateful joy in the formula of 
Resolutions, congratulating our sister State upon 
her redemption from the curse which had so 
long oppressed her; but we felt how far tran- 
scending all description was the grandeur of the 
event; how much more intense than any words 
the emotion it inspired. No more shall the ac- 
cursed system be a wall of partition between 
the States which God has joined together; no 
more shall Maryland’s returning slaves, re-cap- 
tured’on our soil, shake off the dust of their 
feet against us, as they cross, in anguish, our 
southern border, testifying to the injustice and 
cruelty of Pennsylvania; but henceforward, 
both repentant Commonwealths shall strive 
together io make atonement for the past. 

While our hearts were still throbbing with 
this new emotion, a voice from the far West 
called aloud, “ Bless me also!”’ and Free Mis- 
souri stretched her hand across the mountains, 
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ternal embrace. This offering to Freedom made 
memorable the opening year, for it was on the 
eleventh day of January, 1865, that the people 
of the State of Missouri, in Convention assem- 
bled, by a vote of sixty against four, ordained 
that thereafter slavery should cease to exist in 
that State, and that “all persons held to service 
or labor as slaves are hereby declared free.” 

Tennessee has avowed her purpose to conse- 
crate anew the 22d of February, by sealing the 
doom of the accursed system on her soil; and 
West Virginia, whose Constitutiun limited its ex- 
istence to twelve years, has, within the last few 
days, through her Legislature, abolished it for- 
ever. 

Even the glory of all these triumphs of Lib- 
erty is eclipsed by one far greater. Hencefor- 
ward the most sacred day in American history, 
whose anniversary shall be the Sabbath of our 
year, will be the 3lst of January, 1865. On 
that day it was decreed by the Congress of the 
United States, “That the following articles 
be proposed to the Legislatures of the several 
States, as an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and, when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as a part of the said Con- 
stitution, viz. : 

Article 13th, Section 1st. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their juris- 
diction. 

Section 2d. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this Article by appropriate legislation.” 

This Amendment, adopted by the Senate, on 
the 8th of April, 1864, by a vote of thirty- 
eight ayes and six nays, was finally approved by 
the House of Representatives on the 31st ult., 
by a vote of 119 ayes and 56 nays. 

The wild applause which followed the an- 
nouncement of the vote, the shouts of members 
on the floor, mingling with the cheers of men 
and women in the galleries, was the acclaim of 
a Nation ringing through its Capitol. We wait 
the voice of the State Legislatures, through 
whom the people will once more speak, pro- 
nouncing, as we confidently believe, the final 
doom of American slavery. And as we wait, 
our souls are thrilling with the tumultuous 
meeting of the memories of thirty years and the 
great facts of the present hour. We look back 
to the beginnings of our enterprise, so weak in 
the outward appearance ; so strong in the might 
of indwelling Truth and Righteousness. We 
live again through its days of darkness and 
storm ; we clasp again the hand which rescued 
us when struggling with the waves; we hear 
again the voice which, in the darkest hour, whis- 
pered, “ Lo! I am with you always, even unto 


and grasped the hand of Pennsylvania in fra-: the end.” 
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Although this one great victory includes our) maple, the willow, the sycamore, and the aca- 
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wood of the branch—or, more simply still, a 
broad notch may be cut in the bark; then 
having chosen some fine, well-ripened berries, 
open the skin of one of them, remove the seed 
with great care and place it in the base of the 
notch thus made, with the embryo directed to- 
wards the trunk of the tree, and restore the 
raised bark over it. In this way it is best se- 
cured from the sun and winds that might dry 
it up, from the rains that might wash it off, 
and from the birds'also. The branch experi- 
mented upon, should not be less than five feet 
from the ground.” 

It should be added that the seeds must be 
handled carefally, as they are very delicate 
and tender; and that the best time for trying 
the experiment is January or February. The 
young plant is slow of growth, and will often 
spend two years in forming roots before send- 
ing out any regular stems. The mistletoe can 
also be artificially propagated by grafting, or 
budding or in arching. On the Continent, M. 
du Hamel is said to have succeeded in making 
the mistletoe grow on all trees, except the fig, 
the hazel, the oak, and the juniper; and M. 
Dutrochet has proved that its seeds do not 
follow the law of other plants in germinating, 
by sending their roots to the centre of the 
earth, but always to the centre of the object to 


which they become attached as parasites. 

The owners of orchards in Herefordshire are 
not of opinion that the mistletoe, though appa- 
rently so destructive to the branches of aged 
trees, is an enemy to the fruit which they bear. 
Accordingly they do not cut it away, or even 


prane it. One Herefordshire naturalist, in- 
deed, goes so far as to think that the parasite 
relieves the over-abundant sap, as cupping re- 
lieves a plethora of blood; and Dr. Harley, 
whom we have already quoted, is of opinion 
that its presence causes an increased quantity 
of sap to be drawn up for its supply from the 
soil, and thus the tree is not injured, if the 
soil be not exhausted.—N. Y. Weekly Review. 


A LADY PREACHING IN PARIS. 


The Paris correspondent of The Methodist, 
writes under date of January 18th :— 

I mentioned in a former letter the efforts 
of Mr. Gibson to diffuse religious instruction 
among 2a large class of English who reside in 
Paris, and who seldom or never attend public 
worship. These missionary essays are seconded 
by several English ladies, who devote their 
whole lives to the work of seeking out the 
ignorant, debased, and abandoned, and Jeading 
them into a better course of life. Meetings 
are held in various private houses, and last 
week an unusual interest was given to them by 
the presence of a young woman who preached 
and exhorted with a power which is said not to 
be inferior to that of Spurgeon himself. This 
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lady is a Mrs. Thistlethwaite, the wife of a gen- 
tleman of princely fortune. She has, during 
several years, been preaching to the poor im 
various parts of England and Scotland, and has 
frequently addressed congregations of more 
than two thousand people. Mrs. Thistlethwaite’s 
appearance is very impressive; tall, finely 
formed, and with a face lit up with intelligence 
and earnestness, she wins the attention of her 
audience as soon as she rises to speak to them. 
The tone of her voice is most agreeable, and 
her command of language is remarkable. She 
speaks extemporaneously, using a great deal of 
gesture, but always graceful and expressive. 
In Paris, the prejudice against a woman’s ap- 
pearing in the pulpit is so great, that Mrs. T. 
spoke only to private audiences ; on one occa- 
sion, her discourse was translated into French, 
by Mr. Pulsford, of the French Methodist 
Church, who expresses himself much impress- 
ed with her extraordinary vigor of style and 
eloquence. One of the lady’s principal objects 
in coming to Paris, was to preach to the Eng- 
lish stable-boys, of whom there are a great 
number gathered here, and who are as much 
in need of missionary teaching as the heathen 
in less civilized regions. 


THE dog in the kennel growls at his fleas ; 
the dog that is busy hunting does not feel 
them.— Chinese Proverb. 


OLD CLOTHES MARKET IN LONDON. 


The London 7imes has a curious article show- 
ing what becomes of old clothes in that city. 
The disposal of these commodities is a regular 
and extensive business, the statistics of which 
have an amusing interest. It appears that arti- 
cles intended to remain in England have to be 
tutored and transformed. The “clobberer,” the 
“ reviver,” and the “ translator” lay hands upon 
them. The duty of the “clobberer” is to 
patch, to sew up, and to restore, as far as pos- 
sible, the garments to their pristine appear- 
ance ; black cloth garments pass into the hands 
of the “revivers,” who rejuvenate seedy black 
coats, and, for the moment, make them look as 
good as new. The “ translator’s” duty is of a 
higher order : his office is to transform one gar- 
ment into another—the skirts of a cast-off 
coat, being the least worn part, make capital 
waistcoats and tunics for children, &c. Hats 
are revived in a still more wonderful manner: 
they are cut down to take out the grease-marks, 
re-lined, and appear in the shops like new 
ones. The streets surrounding the old-clothes 
market are full of shops where these ‘clob- 
bered” and “revived ” goods are exposed for 
sale, and really a stranger to the trade would 
not know but that they were new goods. 

One department of the market is dedicated 
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of earthquake was experienced throughout the RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
amount of advertising in this paper will be dome at 


surrounding country. A letter from Messina | menue - men 
of the 5th inst. thas describes the eruption : One fnstAons re snsetseseen eetecete 3m 
— During the last few days a fresh eruption] Three insertious..--.-ssesceeccceecccet ® 
of Mount Etna has taken place. It being an}  }°F every additional insertion--.-.-.-.....--- 
extraordinary spectacle, ar # phenomenon only 
repeated at long intervals, I went to the moun- 
tain at the first receipt of the news, and stayed 
there two days, notwithstanding the excessive- 
ly bad weather. The lava is not abundant at | \" 
its source, and immediately divides itself into | Mecting-house, in pleasant and healthy portion of the country’ 
two principal branches; neither are the tor- The buildings are fa good repel and Sted up Sanden ote 
‘rents very wide. That which I have seen, and 
the largest, was about 15 metres high, and of a 
width of 250 or 300 metres. It issues on the 
east side of Etna, and hardly reaches the bor- 
der of the cultivated vine districts, but it has 
overwhelmed two cottages, and if it continues 
it will probably destroy the villages of Mascali 
and Piedimonte ; at least it is likely to take 
that direction, for it is impossible to establish 
the laws by which these enormous masses of 
red-hot liquid matter are guided. The other | ‘% this 
branch runs down the northern side, and | Sroad 
threatens the village of Linguagrossa. This is 
the smaller torrent, and it is already subdivided 
into several ramifications, which tend to take a 
course in the direction of the uncultivated re- 
gion.” A letter from Catania, of the 5th inst. 
on the same subject says: ‘We arrived here 
on the 2d inst., and came from Bronte by 
Piedimonte and Giarre, to get a view of the 
eruption. The daylight prevented our seeing 
much, but after dusk we saw one of the princi- 
pal streams of molten matter, and all day were 
stunned by the tremendous noise. Cannonading 
is nothing to it. There are five craters hard 
at work and various streams, No accommoda- 
tion is to be had near, so it is not accessible to 
ladies, or I would make an effort to go. For- 
eigners and Sicilians are pouring towards the 
spot. I am afraid to give particulars, as rumors 
are conflicting ; but be sure ¢hat there is much 
tosee awfully grand, and more to hear than 
most people’s tympanums will bear.— Malta 
Times, Feb. 9th. 

































HE “OSWEGO INSTITUTE” FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
The subscriber offers to sell or let the property known as the 
Oswego Institute, situated at Oswego Village, Duchess county, N. 
X., 14 miles east of Po’keepsic. It is within a few rods of Friends’ 


























8.11, 4,4... pv.r) ANDREW A. SKIDMORE. 











te D AGENCY.—Jonathan Tylor offers himself, in connection 
{ with his other business, asa Land Agent for the Society of 
¥riends and others, who may want to purchase lands within the 
































J. DYLOR, Denton, Md. 
Reierences.—J. 0. Turnpenny, corner 10th and Spruce, Phila. 
Dillwyn Varrish, 1017 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
3: Pearson’ 119 Light st. Wharf, Baltimore. 
8. 11, 12t, 5. 27, Bw. x 



















Se AND WINDOW-SHADE STORE.—Piain, Fig- 
6 


en, for shading; ¥irebosrd and Transom papers, &c., &c. 
Workmen sent to any part of the country, at city rates. 
Samus. #. Batpgrston & Son, 
No. 902 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
S11. 12t. 5.6.x Nad. 






















gre TERM OF CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 
hia and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 
of Philadelphia, will commence 3d month 21, 1866, and continue 
Lwelye Weeks, to 6th month 9th. For Particulars, address 
Joskra SsHoRTLives, or Auaustos C. NogRis, 
2A. 8t. 325. e.m.n. Concordviile, Delaware Oo., Penn’a. 


















PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Foour anv Mzat.—The export demand for Flour 
continues limited. Sale of choice superfine at $9a 
109; good extraat $10.50 ; extra family at 11 00a11 50, 
The sales to retailers and bakers are to a limited ex- 
tent within the range of these figures. Rye Flour is 
hela at $8 50, and Corn Meal at $8 00 per barrel, 
but without sales of either. 


Gaam.—Offerings of Wheat are light and prices 
steady. Pennsylvania good Red at $2 5522 60; fair 
Pennsylvania and choice Kentucky White $2 55a 
2.66. . Bye at $1 7241 75.. Corn, Yellow, at $1 56a 
160. Oats at 95cents. Barley from $1 9002 00 for 
Pennsylvania and New York, and Malt at terms 
kept private. ; 
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